The Medieval Student

learning, volumes of homilies, the works of BoethiuSj
Ovid's De remedlo amoris and a book of geometry.
These and other books, as articles of the highest in-
trinsic value, were always mentioned in detail in the
last will and testament of a dying scholar. But, as
the modern artist, on his death-bed in the Quartier
^. Latin, summoned his dearest friend to his side and
exclaimed, " My friend, I leave you my wife and my
pipe. Take care of my pipe"; so the mediaeval
student would often feel that though his books might be
his most valuable legacy in some eyes, his bow and
arrows, his cap and gown or his mantle, "blodii colons,"
these were the truest pledges of affection that he could
bequeath to the comrade of his heart. Only the
wealthier students, or the higher officials of the Uni-
versity, rejoiced in such luxuries as a change of clothes,
or could reckon among their furniture several forms or
chairs, a pair of snuffers and bellows. For of what
use to the ordinary student were candlesticks and
snuffers, when candles cost the prohibitive price of
twopence a pound; or what should he do with bellows
and tongs when a stove or fire was out of the question,
save in the case of a Principal ? To run about in order
not to go to bed with cold feet was the plan of the
mediaeval student, unless he anticipated the advice of
Mr Jorrocks and thought of ginger.

From his slumbers on a flock bed, in such quarters
as I have described, the mediaeval student roused him
with the dawn. For lectures began with the hour of
prime, soon after daybreak. He was soon dressed,
for men seldom changed their clothes in those days,
and in the centuries when the manuals of gallantry
recommended the nobleman to wash his. hands once a
day and his face almost as often, when a charming
queen like Margaret of Navarre, could remark without
shame that she had not washed her hands for eight
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